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III. LANGUAGE USED IN ADDRESSING CATTLE 


a. IN THE FIeL_p 


“*Cusha, cusha, cusha, calling, 
Ere the early dews were falling.” 
(The High Tide.) 

Jean Ingelow’s familiar lines embody a call to cows in the 
fields prevalent in Scotland ; it also obtained in Lincolnshire as 
early as 1571. It is sometimes used in combination as cushy- 
cow, and has given rise to a term of endearment, cush-love. It is 
found in England as cushie, and in Ulster county, New York, as 
cush (pronounced k6dsh). Philologists find the root of this word 
in the Icelandic kusa, kussa, or kusla to address a cow coaxingly. 

In Scotland one hears the terms prrutchy and pruh. Sir Walter 
Scott names the latter in his “ Heart of Midlothian ” (v. 11): 


“ Jeanie rejoiced, in the simplicity of her heart, to see her charge once 
more, and the mute favorites of our heroine, Gowans and the others, 
acknowledged her presence by lowing, turning around their broad and 
decent brows, when they heard her well known: Pruh, my leddy, pruh, 
my woman.”’ 


Prutchy, also spelled prrshe, is said to be a survival of the 
French “Approchez,” which, like other French terms, were in- 
troduced in the time of Mary Stuart. 

Another Scoteh call is recorded by Jamieson: “ Hove, used in 
ealling & rilked, sometimes as hove-leddy ; anciently 
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in the Lothians this was prrutchy and prutch-leddy. Hove is evi- 
dently meant in the sense of stop, halt” (Scottish Dictionary). 
From Warwickshire is reported the call kowp, which seems to 
be related to kope, current in England and the United States. 
This word, as already stated under calls to horses, is a contrac- 
tion of ‘ come up.” 
“Come uppe Whitefoot, come uppe Lightfoot, 


Come uppe Jetty, rise and follow 
Jetty to the milking shed.”’ 


From Cornwall, England, is reported trish, trish ; from another 
part of the west of England agayt ; from Shropshire ka-how-up 
and ka-how-oo. 

The calls reported from different States of the Union are equally 
diverse. In Connecticut I have heard (and used) sake, sake (a 
as in cake); in New Jersey, Maryland, Iowa, and elsewhere this 
takes the form sook, sook, sookey; in Virginia and Alabama it 
becomes sookow, sookow ; in central Illinois it is sook-white’; in 
Maine the call is koeb ; in Virginia coo (Scotch for cow); in Ala- 
bama co-boys (come boys); in Maryland co-wench, which the 
negroes of Louisiana and Georgia call quo-wensh. 

A common call in Connecticut is boss, boss ; come boss ; also 
shortened to co-boss. ‘This is also reported from Michigan and 
Vermont. Its classical origin is obvious. The diminutive bossie 
is used in calling calves. 

Some New England farmers call the field cattle with koh, koh 
(sometimes pronounced kof), which is said to be a survival of 
the ancient Persian koh, meaning cow. It is certainly related to 
the Danish koe, the Dutch koe, Swedish ko, and German kuh. 
Calves in New England are called cub, cubby ; in southern Louis- 
iana among the Acadians, shikay, shikay. The Acadians (or 
“ Cajens,” as the natives pronounce the word) use chd, cha (a as 
in far), to call cattle for feeding. In taking a herd any distance 
the leading horseman calls 66-65, 66-60, meaning “ follow.” 

In the Prussian province of Saxony cows are called from the 
pasture with kiimdtsch, kiimétsch, ktimotsch kii-t-ti. The word 
kiimStsch is often pronounced kiim-motsch, the first syllable of 
which is undoubtedly “komm,” from the verb “kommen,” 
analogous to the English “co” for “come” in co-boss. In ad- 
dressing calves the diminutive métschschen is used. 


1 Sook is also commonly used to call swine. See Zy. 
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Grimm gives késs, kiss ; Weinhold, lo, lo; and bus, busch for call- 
ing calves. 

In the Tyrol oxen are called hou, how! also he hi! he he! 
tschotila, he, he! sometimes also busch busch! Cows are called by 
a variety of terms, viz, kuele, tscha, tscha; tschéd, tschd; tschga 
tschga; kos, kow, koux; kul, kul; kus, kusele. And calves, 
higerle, ge ge ge; ziigele, ziigela. 

In Denmark cattle in the field are called by the familiar bosse, 
bosse (sometimes combined with ko, as bosse-ko) and by kippe kippe, 
the latter chiefly to calves; in Norway by the words kom baana, 
which means “come children.” In the Ruthenian dialect the 
call is dot, Hoi ; in Bulgaria a peculiar sound made with relaxed 
lips and represented by the letters thbbii ; this is also used to call 
sheep. In Esthonia the call is vitst and wissi. 

In the Polish provinces of Russia a variety of terms is used to 
call cattle: bys, by; nd, nd, jatosia nd; biega, anuze, nuze; dgo, 
dgo; oha, and maly, maly, mala (mala = small). The Polish for 
cow is krowa. In Lettish cows and calves in the field are called 
by the terms bbutze or bbutzino, the 6 being rolled when pro- 
nounced ; also with gutschu (guros = cow). In Russian the call 
to cows is tpruko and to calves tprutja. 

In the Illyrian language cows are called with ma, ma and kra, 
UUs. 

In Van, Turkish Armenia, cattle are called with purre purre 
(the r being a lip vibration). Calves are called with burje. 


b. Drivina Herbs or 


In Scotland dairy cows are driven forward with the cry ppp-oo- 
leddy, and cattle with prr-r-ugh, the exact sounds being difficult 
to represent with type. 

In New England one hears the shout whay (away ?), in Mary- 
land hye, in Vermont wo-heesh, in the western plains from Ne- 
braska to Idaho hoy. 

Cowboys in the western States, when not swearing at their 
herds, often sing a kind of monotonous lullaby to engage their 
attention and to prevent a stampede. 

Mexicans and Indians wishing to drive any animals away from 
their persons cry ugashee ! 

In Spain the cry is cau (pronounced hah-oo). 
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Correspondents in the Polish provinces of Russia send the fol- 
lowing words used to drive cattle: hd, hd; a he, and, muzia; a 
scio ha; oha,ucha; a dzie-ha; a de hajda, and to drive cows near 
Krakau, a gdzie, gdzie. Calves are driven forward and from the 
person by the ery a kee, a luszki (Podolia). 

In Lettish cows are driven into their stalls with the command 
kur kuhti (kuhts = stall), and they are driven out with the terms 
kura ahra or kura lauka; another authority gives dusch, dusch. 
In the Russian language cows are driven by the ery cylja (pro- 
nounced seelyah). 

In the Illyrian tongue cows are driven from the person with 
isko, usko, hao, and commanded to stand still with gok and luc. 
Calves are called pos, voc and driven off with odbi. 

In Zululand the natives driving cattle to water shout ty/, 
whence the verb “ tyikiza,” to drive with the sound tyi (Colenso’s 
Zulu-English Dictionary, 1861). 

In Van, Turkey, cows and calves are driven with 6h6 or hd, 
sometimes wohd. 


Driving YoKED OXEN 


To start and hasten yoked oxen the terms used are mainly the 
same as those recorded in connection with horses. One hears 
go long, get up, steady, and the like. From Shropshire is reported 
hie-up. 

As with horses, the driver of a yoke of oxen walks at the left- 
hand side and directs them with the same calls, haw and gee. In 
Yorkshire haw is replaced by prow or prow, sometimes varied as 
prow-in, meaning in toward the driver (Atkinson). In New Eng- 
land farmers often name their nigh-ox “ Buck,” and their off-ox 
“ Bright,” so one hears the commands haw-buck and gee-bright. 

To turn yoked oxen to the left the following words are used 
in the places named : whoa, back haw round, Michigan ; come brad, 
Maine; hock or hock-wo-haw, western Massachusetts. 

To turn yoked oxen to the right the almost universal term in 
England and America is gee. Formerly in Yorkshire the team- 
sters used the term hop or hop-off. This is the same as the Danish 
hop used to urge a horse, and has given rise to the old saw, “ It 
is usual to cry toa stumbling man or beast hop! hop!” (Kuttner, 
quoted by Wedgwood). 

From Maryland come the terms wheel and trim to turn oxen 
to the right. 
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To quiet a cow while being milked men say so/, soh, in a low 
coaxing tone, as in Trowbridge’s lines : 


““When to her task the milkmaid goes, 
Soothingly calling 
So, boss, so, boss, so! so! so!” 
(Evening at the Farm, St. 3.) 


To induce the cow to move her leg into position for milking 
the command is hoist (pronounced hyst). 

In the Saxon Erzgebirge yoked cattle are urged forward with 
hi, hio; stopped with é and 6hd; slowed up with ahéi and héi; 
turned to the right with hot and to the left with wist. 

Grimm gives hott and hatt for Austria, hot hut as Platt-Deutsch, 
diwo diau, di dist, and tschoa dist as Bavarian for directing oxen 
to the right. 

In East Prussia the terms for right and left respectively are 
heitsch and ai; in the Austrian Tyrol, hotta and wist, wista, and 
the team is hastened by the ery hi and backed by hess, hess, 
zrugg ! (abbreviation of zuriick). 

In Wiirttemberg the command to go on is hii or jit; to the left, 
hot or hotit ; to the right, hiischt ; to halt, 0A or dha; to back, hewv 
or heuvor. 

To turn oxen to the right in the southern provinces of the 
Austrian Empire, where there are many languages of Slav affini- 
ties, the command is kokorr he, and to the left sa sa kseb ho. 

In Bulgaria the ox-drivers call out haid (pronounced height) 
to start the animals and @i, tii or tschiti to hasten them. There 
are no distinctive words corresponding to “ haw ” and * gee,” but 
drivers cry dgjah in both cases, and strike the ox on that side 
from which he is to turn, 7. ¢., on the left if he is to go to the 
right. To send oxen to their places by the wagon-pole when 
hitching them, the command hosch is given. 

In Hungary oxen are urged forward by the call chalis-ho (pro- 
nounced shalee). 

In Greece oxen are commanded to go in a contrary direction 
from that they are taking by the words o-alléos, and they are 
urged to go faster with oh ! (repeated). 

In the Polish provinces of Russia oxen are hastened by the 
cries ho, ho, watch, watchaboo, and by anu and hej. The yoked 
pair is directed to the left by the terms hee, sa-sa, ocib-kseh, ksob, 
bowe-sa, cive, wista (also used for horses), heys, sob, and kse. To 
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turn them to the right the commands are ho, hotle ; ods! ha-cia, 
kseb-ocib, ocib-sa ; cza, cabe ; hec, ec, ec. Yoked oxen are stopped 
by the vibratory brrr, so common in central Europe, and by the 
following expressions: scie-ha, prrv; hep, scia; smukaj sie; and 
the plain German command: steh’ sofort. 

In Switzerland oxen are hastened with hii or Adj (Aargau) ; 
commanded to go slower with hor, and to turn to the left with 
hiisht, to the right with hot, and to stand still éha. 

In the Illyrian language oxen are called with ma, ma, volo ; 
turned to the left with ost,and to the right with ca; backed with 
nuj, stu, znazad, and commanded to stand still with jo, ja, joja. 

In central India and the Deccan yoked bullocks are stopped 
with the cry bma, a sound explained in section 1, db. 


IV. LANGUAGE USED IN ADDRESSING SHEEP AND GOATS 


“* Ho! nanny, ho! nanny, 
Nanny winna ye bide? 
But aye the louder she called nanny 
The braider grew the tide.’’ 


This stanza records the most widely used English call to sheep 
in the field. It is reported from New England, Georgia, Mary- 
land, and Virginia. It is sometimes shortened to nan, nan, and 
sometimes pronounced co-nanny, meaning *‘come-nanny.” In 
some parts of New England and western New York the farmers 
ery k’day, or k’dick, accenting the second syllable. 

In Derbyshire, England, the usual call is hotch, hotch, and in 
Warwickshire s’how. 

The Creoles of southern Louisiana, true to their French origin, 
call mouton, mouton. 

In Texas the Mexican sheep-herders, who are usually Indians 
with more or less Castilian blood in their veins, have a peculiar 
ery to attract the attention of the timid sheep without stamped- 
ing them, repeating rapidly in a high falsetto hillo-heello-hillo. 
Hearing this the sheep prick up their ears, look in the direction 
whence comes the sound, and watch; they then see the gestures 
made with arms, hats, etc, to indicate the way they should go, 
and they move along all together in a jog trot. This ery has no 
effect on cattle, and is not used in talking to them. 

The call to sheep in Bavaria is bez, bez and le, le (Weinhold) ; 
in Prussia it is hammel (= sheep); in Denmark mikke, also baah, 
in imitation of their own cry ; in Bohemia nannanana (precisely 
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the English nanny) ; in Spain chee-vy ; in Esthonia and Livonia 
utt; in Greece tptoja (j soft); in Finland three terms at least are 
used to call sheep—takkona, kutu (Finnish), and limbi (Swedish). 

In Switzerland (Aargau) the call to sheep is heli, se, se, se. In 
the Austrian Tyrol several words are employed: rrr, tschoff, 
tschoff; rrr tschiitt, tschiitt ; legga, legga, horla. 

In Esthonia the cry is wéte, utte; in Polish Russia siep, siep 
prrr, and the sound symbolized by drrr, but ina shrill key. To 
drive sheep forward the exclamation used is hej, hej; in the 
province of Courland, Russia, Lithuanian shepherds call their 
sheep with ait, ait (aita= sheep), and lambs with burr, burr ; 
they are driven into folds with giz, gitz ; another authority gives 
stig. 

In Llyrian sheep are driven with bia be; lambs are called 
with bebo, and driven off with terke, and commanded to leave 
their mothers with kit kit, and kit, lic. 

In Van, Turkey, sheep are called with hir-rr, the r being 
prolonged and rolled; sometimes hurr-é and é-hurr ; also o-ho- 
ho-ho! To drive them away the peasants shout yeree, yerree and 
kuss, kuss. Rams are invited to fight each other with hull, hull! 
Lambs are called with burr-burr-burr, the r vibrating with a 
peculiar motion of the lips. The animals are driven with pikh, 
pukh, 

Calls to Goats 


The call to goats used in Holland and Germany, sik (pro- 
nounced seek), is at least two centuries old, for it occurs in an 
interesting passage found in the curious work of Andreas Gry- 
phius, entitled ‘“ Horribilicribifax,* published in Breslau with- 
out date, but before 1664. The passage is as follows: 


Cyrilla: Nu wollet ihr denn auff den Abend kommen ? 
Sempronius : 

Cyrilla : Nicht zu Herr Asman, sondern zu Jungfer Coelestinan. 
Sempronius: Sic, sic, sic, sic, sic, sic, sic, sic, sic, sic- 

Cyrilla: Je Herr ist doch keine Ziege da! 


Translation 


Cy.: Will you come, then, this evening ? 
S.: Gladly will I do so! 
Cy. : Not to Mr Asman, but to Miss Coelestina. 
S.: Sic, sic, sic [ete]. 

Cy. : But the man is not a goat! 
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Grimm gives also hodel, hédel ; luzel, luzel ; zub, zub ; leck, leck ; 
correspondents in eastern Prussia report nippel, and in Saxony 
hep, hep. In Denmark two calls are used—mads for the males 
and metto for the females; in Norway the call is kille ; in Bul- 
garia miki-ki-kau. 

In the Austrian Tyrol a number of calls are employed : tschd, 
ges, ges, Yes, TTT, 2a, 2a, 2; gusile, ge ge ge; gus, gus, gus; pscha, 
pscha : es es esele ; hottile le le ; gile, gile ; russ, salz salz salz (salt). 

In Illyrian, goats are called with ve kejsko,and ordered to stand 
still when being milked with tir, tiri. 

In Lettish the call is giz giz or mik, mik. 

In Van, Turkey, goats are called with e-e, the e slightly aspi- 
rated with a guttural he, he; also with kud, kud and gud, gud 
(kids). The animals are driven away with yehe-yehe, and or- 
dered to stop with dush. 


V. LANGUAGE USED IN ADDRESSING SWINE 


The claims made by some persons that hogs are gifted with 
superior intelligence seem to be supported by the fact that they 
comprehend an unusually large vocabulary. Witness the fol- 
lowing imperfect list of words used in calling swine in England 
and America: 


Hants. 
Popick, or peuck,..... Shropshire. 
Choog; or chook... New England. 
Chee-66, 66 66, prolonged with 
musical intonation......... Virginia. 
Whook ‘,.... Alabama. 
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Gwoop gwoopie............. Georgia. 

Sookey, sookey....... Ohio. 


The last in this list has engaged the serious study of philolo- 
gists. Wedgwood finds its affinities in the Old High German ; 
si, the German sau, the Dutch soegh, the Anglo-Saxon siigu, the 
Danish suggie, the Swedish sugga, and the Old Norse syr,a sow ; 
and another authority finds its root in the Hindu word for pig, 
soo'a. 

A correspondent writes me from Courland, Russia, that in Let- 
tish swine are called zuhka, and the common call is zuk. Grimm 
records sug, and a Swiss philologist states that the word sugg is 
used to call hogs in the neighborhood of Basle. 

In Maryland some farmers have private calls for their hogs 
which are recognized by their own animals only ; others use 
horns to call the swine. Mr W. W. C. writes if he goes to feed 
his hogs on Sunday not in his working clothes they do not recog- 
nize him, and give short grunts of fear, but as he draws near to 
them they change to gentle grunts of satisfaction. 

teturning to central Europe, the philologist- Grimm gives 
also wuzi, wuzi; huss, huss, da (Rhine provinces): hutz (Swabia) ; 
hutsh (Austria), as well as sug, furl sug. Weinhold records for 
Bavaria the analogous terms suck and zu, as well as huz, huz ; and 
in his Allmannische Grammatik he gives hatz, hatsch, hiss, and hes. 

In the Prussian province of Saxony the call is kischehen, or 
kiischchen ; in the island of Rugen the ery is mutt, whence the 
islanders are called “ Muttliinder.” In East Prussia swine are 
called kowmei, or kownei; also tut, tut; little pigs are called 
nitschehen ; also nitsch ferkelschen, nitsch ! 

In the Austrian Tyrol the calls are natschele, natsch, natsch, and 
natsch, tschu, tschu, tschu ; in Switzerland (Aargau), gus, gus, and 
his, hiis ; in Bohemia the call to swine is choo-néek ; in Denmark, 
gyss, gyss, and oeff, oeff; in Bulgaria, gussi, gussi. 

In Finland they call swine naski (Wedgwood) ; in Esthonia, 
possa, possa nots-o ; in Polish Russia a large number of terms is 
used, viz, mali, mali, maluskie, mamalki; maluskie, malu, malu ; 
14 
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nit, nit, nitchen; lusi, lusi; lut, lut, lutka; nydki, ny, duszki, nuku, 
mysiu ; tschu; szkon; v’sia malutkie; kuc, kuc, kon; ksuna, ksu ; 
luty, luty ; gudzi, the last two being addressed to little pigs. Swine 
are driven with the cries a sive-ha ; sive, sive; ciu,ciu ; acio,aciu, 

In Hungary the call to swine is gucza ne, ne, ne; in Greece, 
tzch (tongue against base of teeth with nasal intonation). 

In the Russian tongue the call to swine is chrju (pronounced 
kryoo). 

In Illyrian swine are called with gic, gic, puj, and driven with 
us, use, ujdo. But little pigs are called with pac, (me, and driven 
off with skike. 

In Spain swine are summoned by the call chee-ro. 

In the Hawaiian islands, where swine are indigenous, the na- 
tives call them thus: u, u, uka, uka, ci, ci. The native name for 
hog is puaa (vowels pronounced as in Italian). 

Besides the language used in calling the animals, there are 
‘““ voices wherewith swine are scared ” (Cotgrave). How was cur- 
cent in 1673; whoo-ee was used in Northamptonshire, and reap- 
pears in Connecticut as whee. Sty is reported from Yorkshire, 
and tech, tch from the same place; this symbolizes a sound made 
by suddenly removing the tongue from pressing the inside of the 
upper teeth and the forward part of the roof of the mouth, at the 
same time inhaling gently. 

In Courland, the Lettish swineherds drive the animals with 


usch, usch. 


VI. LANGUAGE USED IN ADDRESSING CATS 


CaLuinc Cats 


Puss and pussy seem to be well nigh universally used in calling 
cats and kittens. Itis current in Germany, Holland (poes), and 
Turkey, and the abbreviation ps-s-s (sound made by expelling 
air softly through slightly parted lips, approaching a whistle) is 
used in Greece. In Switzerland (Aargauer dialect) it takes the 
form of biis, bits. In Bulgaria it becomes pisi, pisit. (Bulgarians 
also use mitsi, mitsi.) Some lexicographers claim to find the root 
of puss in Persian (puisje = cat), Kurd, Turkish, Danish, Irish, 
and Gaelic." 

In France cats are generally called minet or minette, according 


1 Emil Seytter, ‘* Barnyard Voices,” in Our Animal Friends, January, 1894. 
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to the sex. In Switzerland the analogous minni and minno are 
used (N. and Q.,5s., rv, 316). In the Tyrol the call is minni 
and minne, as well as mui, mui, and mutz, mutz, and hazi, haz. 

In Germany one hears cats called with mis, mis and miz, mize. 
Weinhold (Allmannische Gram.) gives mim. Grimm (Deutsche 
Gram.) gives also minni ; minz ; mudel ; miitz, mutz-zi ; zitz ; gusch ; 
guss ; gos, as well as pus. 

In Denmark the call is miss or kiss. The latter is also current 
in Finland and Russia. 

In Esthonia and Livonia the ery to summon eats is kiiss (prac- 
tically the same as kiss), kiisu, and kiiso. In Courland the Let- 
tish for cat is kakis, but the children name the animal pinzis and 
call it with pinze. Kiz is, however, also in use. In the Illyrian 
dialect cats are called to the person with mac. mac, mic. 

in Polish Russia puya is used as equivalent to “ kitty,” besides 
the following calls: kei; kizia, ci, ci, ci, and kee. 

In Spain the animals are summoned with miz (pronounced 
meeth). 

In Van, Turkey in Asia, cats are called with pusho, push, in 
which we note the Oriental root of puss. 

In Arabic-speaking countries they call cats with moos, moos. 

In Japan cats are called by the word ko-zo, ko-zo, which means 
“little priest.” 

When cats were introduced into the Hawaiian islands the na- 
tives heard the English call them pussy. Now there is no s in the 
Hawaiian alphabet, and the nearest approach to pussy the abo- 
rigines can articulate is poki ; so one hears the call poki, poki, mai, 
mai miao, “mai” meaning ‘‘here.” To those unfamiliar with the 
exigencies of the Hawaiian tongue, poki may seem a rather far- 
fetched translation of pussy, but it is fully as reasonable as the 
name given by the natives to my friend Judge Hitchcock, who 
is always called Hiki-koki (pronounced Heekee-kokee). 


Drivina Away Cats 


To drive cats from the person, scat! is the familiar expletive 
in England and America. Wedgwood records also cass. 

In Finland the exclamation is sutis; in Prussia, kiiz (kas in 
Old German); in Hungary, ts? ; in the Ruthenian dialect, a-kotéi 
(kota meaning cat); in Ilyrian, pis, and cic or sic ; in Bulgarian, 
tbus or tbubbs ; in Lettish, skiz (pronounced skits), also schhkitz and 
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kitz ; in Russian, brys; in Polish, psik, a psik, besides a kota, as 


above. 
In Switzerland one hears chaz! (guttural ch). In Spain the 


exclamation is zape ! 


VII. LANGUAGE USED IN TALKING TO BIRDS 


a. Hawks 


The gentle art of falconry, characterized by Washington Irv- 
ing as “the generous sport of hunting carried into the skies,” 
has given rise to an entire language of its own. Not only do the 
different classes of hawks receive distinguishing names at vari- 
ous periods of their lives, but peculiar terms are applied to the 
parts of their bodies, as if wings, legs, and tails were names too 
common for the noble bird. 

The calls used to control their movements, in England, are not 
numerous. In training young falcons one writer records the cry 
hi-away lass (or boy), hi-away, used to induce the bird to approach 
the falconer, and he naively adds: “If the birds understood 
English it would be perfect insanity to employ cries which bid 
departure while they require approach.” Another call to fetch 
the bird to the person is yo-ho-hup, yohup, yohup. 

To encourage the hawk to attack, faleoners ery au vol or a la 
volée, also hooha, ha, ha, ha, in a shrill tone. When the quarry is 
killed they ery whoop or who-whoop. 

To make a hawk stop to the lure the ery is so-hoe (Halliwell). 

Sir Walter Scott, in the “ Fair Maid of Perth,” writes: “As the 
bonnet-maker spoke there was heard on the left hand the ery 
So, so, waw waw waw, being the shout of a falconer to his hawk.” 
A friend sends me another quotation : 

“Then mark the swift hawk, 
See him now take his stoop, 
Down, down, goes the game, 


Call them in, la lewp, la leup.”’ 
(La Leup, or the Gallant Falconer, by M. P. Andrews.) 


b. Poutrry 
Calling 


In spite of the severely critical statement of Earle that “ chick 
is a young and deductive singular derived from the imaginary 
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plural chicken ” (Phil. Engl. Tongue), the young fowls respond 
to the call “chick, chick,” very promptly, in hopes of receiving 
accustomed food. Their range of intelligence, in the United 
States at least, seems to be limited, for the number of calls re- 
ported is small. 

In England the calls chuck, chuck, or coop, coop, prevail; in 
Virginia, coo-che, coo-che ; in Pennsylvania, pee, pee. This latter 
call is widely employed, being reported from Germany, Spain (as 
pi, pi), Bulgaria, Hungary, Bavaria, and the Tyrol. Inthe Aus- 
trian province the term is used in combination, thus: pulla, pi, pi; 
the call pullele, pul pul, also occurs there. 

In some parts of Germany the poultry are called with tick, tick ; 
in Prussia, ptt, ptt, and young chickens with tik (tk (Grimm) 
and schip, schip, the latter being an imitation of their own cry. 
In eastern Prussia hens are called with sluckschen, kluck, kluck ; 
also tippchen, tipp, tipp. Grimm records also pi, pi and tiet, tiet. 
Weinhold reports from Bavaria bihi, bibeli, bidli; pi, pi,and pul, 
pul. 

In Denmark the call is pootle; in Holland, kip, kip ; in Bo- 
hemia, tyoo ; in Bulgaria, tiri, tii. 

In the Ruthenian tongue hens are called tsupp, tsupp; in 
Esthonia, tibu, tibu or tibbo. In Polish Russia several cries are 
employed: tiu, tiw (also spelled tju); dzib, dzib; dziub; dziu, 
duski, dziubuchna; kur, kur (kura=hen); kuruchna; cip, cip 
(chip = hen); chickens are called with chibooken ; cipcie, cipu- 
chni, and czurr, 7, 7 (kurcze == chicken). In Russian the term is 
zyp. In Lettish, hens are called with put, put; zib, zib, tik, tik, 
and tipp, tipp (or tib). The hen in Lettish is ‘ wista,”’ but in 
child-language ziba. 

In Switzerland (Basler dialect) hens are called with bibi, bibi. 

In the Ilyrian language hens are called with pila, koko, and 
cuk, and driven away with is. Little chickens, however, are 
called with pipi, pili, and pilo. 

In Greece poultry are called with the click alk. 

In Van, Turkey, hens and cocks are called with juju-juju ; in 
Madras, with bo, bo, bo. . 

In the Hawaiian islands the natives ery ke, ke, ko, ko, mai mat 
mai=here). In Japan poultry is called with ¢o to to, an abbre- 
viation of the word tori, meaning * bird.” 
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Driving 


“'Phe voices wherewith we drive away Pulleine,” in the quaint 
language of Cotgrave (1673), also vary greatly in divers coun- 
tries. The most common exclamation in the United States is 
shoo, shoo, sometimes spelled chou and shue. Jamieson considers 
this related to the German “scheuch en.” Grimm gives the 
same word, spelling it schti (M. H. D.); also huschk and tisz. 

In Japan the cry to frighten off fowls is shi, shi; in Esthonia, 
kuis; in Bulgaria, kasch (pronounced kawsh). 

In Polish Russia poultry is driven off by the terms k’schoo, 
kurce, ausz (= out), a gule, a sia, In Courland Lithuanians ery 
tisch tisch and tisch lauka. 

In Van, Turkey, hens and cocks are driven with kush, kush, 


kusha, kusha, and they are “invited to fight” with dig, dig, dig. 


ce. to Ducks 


In that marvelous English classic “ Lorna Doone” John Ridd’s 
sister Annie visits the duck-pond, and calls dilly, dilly, einy, einy, 
ducksey, which Blackmore calls the “ national ducks’ anthem.” 
Dilly, dilly is also current in the United States ; diddle is reported 
from Virginia, and widdy from North Carolina. 

In Prussia, ducks are called with fit, fit (pronounced feet); in 
Westphalia with wip, wip (weep); Grimm gives pile, pile (see Let- 
tish below) bile, bile; ant, ant (Austria); nat. nat, and lip, lip. 
Weinhold gives dis, dis, and schlick. In East Prussia the call is 
wittchen, witt witt, and the ducks are driven with kaatsch (compare 
the Polish kas). 

In Holland the eall to ducks is poele, poele (pronounced pool) ; 
in Bohemia, /eed/e ; in Denmark, rap, rap. 

In Esthonia the ducks are called with piilo, pitlo ; in Polish 
Russia there are several calls in use: dziect (which simply means 
“ children), kys, kys, or kes, kes, kesiurki, herus, herus; and kas, 
kas kacia; also katschooken. Tas, tas is also used as in the Ruthe- 
nian dialect. (The Polish for duck is kaezka.) Ducks are driven 
away by the cries kuc, kac; harus, harus, herus; and a tas, or a 
herus. 

In Lettish a duck is “ pihie,’ and the birds are called with 
pihl, pihl, and driven away with nisch, nisch, lauka, 
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In the Illyrian language ducks are called with pat, pat, and 
driven off with péto; young ducklings, however, are called with 
li, li, or lig, lig, and driven away with pdtligo. 

In Ruthenian ducks are called with ¢asz, and in Hungarian 
with katch. 

In the Hawaiian islands the natives use the word kaka, this 
being the word for duck. 

In the Madras Presidency ducks are called with bath, bath. 


d. CALLS TO GEESE 


Geese are called in Cumberland, England, with yuly, and in 
some other shires with white. 

In Germany they use the terms wuile, hulle, rusch (Grimm), 
grus, and wes (Weinhold); in Westphalia, rir, and in Prussia, 
hilt, hilé (often pronounced AilZ), and trile ; also hosse. 

In Bohemia the call is husz (goose = husa), which is also used 
by those speaking Ruthenian. In Bulgaria the geese are called 
pa pa and gir, gir; in Hungary, wurri. The last word is also 
used for the same purpose in Switzerland near Basle. 

In Polish a goose is ges,and a gosling gaska. They are called 
with cygo, cygo ; pilus, pilus, and hus, hus ; when driven in flocks 
the ery is lela, lela. In Courland geese are called with an, an, or 
anit, or annin; also kdne, a word of Finnish origin. The word 
gusch is likewise employed, and the philologist Bielenstein, writ- 
ing of the Lettish tongue, remarks that gusch is truly Lettish, and 
corresponds to siiss = goose, except that the original guttural of 
the first part is preserved ; compare, for example, guogas in north 
Courland and kuwasch in Livonia, which means goose (Die Let- 
tische Sprache, Berlin, 1864). In Courland they drive flocks of 
geese with ell-ell-ell. 

In the Illyrian geese are called with gus, gus, gaz. and driven 
with zug, zvga; the goslings are called with zug, zug, and driven 
with zug, guso. 

Geese and ducks are driven forward in Prussia with the ex- 
clamation Autsch, hutsch, and in Russia with Gagu, tiagy. 


e. To TuRKEYS 


In some counties of England the farmers call turkeys with 
the words popo, popo (Notes and Queries). In Georgia and 
Virginia the common call is pee, pee. 
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In Bulgaria the peasants cry mint, mint. In Polish Russia a 
number of terms are used: kur, kur ; trus, trus ; irr, trr, or tur, tur ; 
gul, gul, or gulu gulu, or glu, glu, gulusie, and pul, pul. 

In the Hawaiian islands the call is kolo, kolo, pokeo pokeo, the 
native word for turkey being pelehu. 

In Prussia, hens, ducks, geese, and other barnyard fowl are 
frightened away with hiisch or hsch, and smaller birds, as pigeons, 
with brrr. 


VIII. SUNDRY ANIMALS 


OsrrIcHEs in South Africa are called with the ery koo-t, koo-t. 

Doves are called by those who speak Illyrian vit, vit, and pea- 
cocks bibi bibice. 

Bourravors in Van, Turkey in Asia, are ordered to lie down with 
nukh ; they are called with ow and 66 ; also now; they are driven 
away with y? and yz-wo ; when yoked they are driven with dé or 
dth, and they are warned against the attack of another buffalo 
by the exclamation woo, woo, woo repeated quickly. 

E.epuants.—G. C. Conklin, elephant-trainer with Barnum and 
Bailey, gave me the following terms used in controlling elephants: 
mile = to walk ; shy = to turn from the person; come in = to turn 
toward the person ; tvt-steady = to stop ; tut-back = to back. Ele- 
phants know their names and respond to them when called. 

Some animal-trainers use French words almost exclusively. 


IX. CONCLUSION 


A knowledge of the language used in addressing domestic 
animals might save travelers some inconvenience; for when 
horses, for example, are trained to obey a certain command they 
naturally doso under all circumstances. A correspondent writes : 
“ Driving a kind and gentle horse just purchased, I cried whoa! 
to stop him, but he backed, and the louder I cried whoa, the 
faster he backed, until the carriage was upset and I was thrown 
out. Then the animal stopped in a moment, having perceived 
something was wrong. On inquiry of his former master I 
learned the horse had been trained to back at the ery whoa!” 

A lady traveling in Norway had a somewhat similar experi- 
ence ; in trying to dismount from a horse she caught her boot- 
nails in the perforated stirrup iton, and while endeavoring to 
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free her foot she cried whoa! This British ejaculation had the 
effect of frightening the little beast, and he set off at full speed, 
to the lady’s discomfiture. 

Since the same sound is used in Germany to stop horses as is 
used in Italy to start them, viz, brrrr, it is conceivable that an 
Italian horse transported to Germany might bolt in response to 
the Teutonic command to stop. Several reversals of this char- 
acter have been reported to me; the click, alk, used to start 
horses in the United States, is employed to stop them in India ; 
the chirp, psp, used in the United States to urge horses forward, 
is used to stop them in South Africa; and the hue and dia used 
in France to direct animals to the right and left respectively are 
said by the lexicographers Mahn, Pictet, and Littré to be em- 
ployed in the reverse sense in Switzerland. 

In the preceding pages an important feature of the language 
used in talking to animals has been unavoidably omitted. I 
refer to the musical intonation which gives to each cry a special 
character having great influence with the animal addressed. In 
calling a given animal from a distance the cry becomes a loud 
shout in a shrill key and greatly prolonged, but in speaking to 
the same animal near at hand the same term is uttered in a soft, 
low tone and coaxingly. 

A study of this very imperfect collection of words used in 
talking to domestic animals in different parts of the world leads 
me to the general conclusion that the terms used in calling them 
are generally corruptions of the ancient names of the animals 
themselves (sometimes with a prefix as ““come”), and that the 
rest of the language is made up of obsolete expressions originally 
forming part of ordinary speech in the infancy of its develop- 
ment, which have been preserved through this special usage, 
together with inarticulate sounds and calls having their origin in 
the attemptof man to lower language to the comprehension of the 
domesticated animals, and to imitate their own cries. All these 
words are subject to the same influences that lead to the devel- 
opment of dialects, thus producing transformations not easily 
traced ; moreover, these changes are quite radical, inasmuch as 
the language is unwritten, and is perpetuated only by the lore 
of the folk. 
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PRIMITIVE ROPE-MAKING IN MEXICO 
W J MCGEE 


Some seventy-five miles east of the ancient mining town of 
Catorce and twenty-five miles east of the village of Doctor Arroyo 
(or Valle Purissima) lies a valley skirting the western base of the 
eastern Sierra Madre of Mexico. This, like neighboring valleys, 
is partly occupied by Mexican rancheros, whose feudal haciendas 
are centers of dependent population, chiefly native. One of these 
haciendas lies midway between Doctor Arroyo and the mountain- 
bound hamiet of Miquihuana; it is crossed by the Tropic of 
Cancer, near the meeting point of the three states of Tamaulipas, 
Nuevo Leon, and San Luis Potosi, and is a three days’ mule trip 
southwest of Victoria, capital of the first-named state. The 
scant population is of the customary mixed character ; estimated 
roughly, a half or two-thirds of the individuals are Spanish- 
Indian, the remainder pure Indian; there may be half a dozen 
pure blood Spaniards in as many valleys; and the aggregate 
blood is probably three-fourths or four-fifths Indian. The In- 
dians probably belong to the Guachichil group of the Nahuatlan 
stock. 

With one exception, the chief industries are agriculture and 
stock-raising, both conducted in a small and rather sporadic 
way, under the direction of the patriarchal dons of the haciendas, 
aided sometimes in part by a tributary yeomanry, always in 
chief measure by an Indian peasantry—peons before Diaz, and 
little more than nominally elevated above that condition today. 
The industrial methods are largely aboriginal, since the Spaniard 
assimilated most things native instead of displacing them like 
the Anglo-Saxon; the silver mine at near-by Matehuala was put 
down two hundred meters without the use of pick or shovel, drill 
or explosive, by native miners under Spanish and American 
superintendence ; and the agricultural methods are equally un- 
like those familiar to los Americanos. The exceptional—and 
principal—industry is still more purely native ; it is the har- 
vesting of a crop never cultivated or even planted. This crop is 
taken annually from a fiber-yielding agave, related to sisal, 
known locally as lechuguilla. The plant grows in bunches or 
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tufts sparsely scattered over the foothill slopes; the harvest is 
gathered by solitary and wide-wandering Indians, provided com- 
monly with machete for use as knife and heckle, sometimes only 
with implements of stone. Each adult harvester has a weekly 
stint of seventy-five pounds of clean fiber, which he exchanges 
at the hacienda for corn and manta, the customary food and wear 
of the peasantry, with now and then a few centavos or reales to 
be expended for lethal mescal, staked on the Sunday cock-fight 
or dissipated in gambling. The fiber is carefully stored by “el 
Patron,” in the original sheaves or bundles until a quantity is 
accumulated, then packed on burro trains to the nearest seaport 
or railway station, whence it is shipped under the name of ixtli ; 
its ultimate destination is vaguely supposed by the rancheros to 
be Liverpool, where it is probably transformed into sisal cordage. 
This fiber is the chief commercial product of the district. 

While the greater part of the ixtli is exported, a portion is 
used locally in making cordage and a variety of coarse fabrics, 
especially pack-ropes, riatas, and other equine appurtenances, 
together with smaller cords used in thatching roofs and walls 
with the stipes and bast of a yucca, here developed into a lofty 
and wide-branched tree. With this use of the fiber a highly de- 
veloped art of rope-making has grown up, and there are usually 
two or three rope walks on each extensive hacienda. It is un- 
certain whether the art is strictly aboriginal or essentially accult- 
ural, though it is certainly primitive, and the most skillful rope- 
makers are either Indians or Mexicans of predominantly Indian 
blood. 

The typical rope walk is merely a well-trodden path, perhaps 
a hundred feet long, from which the greasewood and other shrub- 
bery have been cleared, with a simple device at one end for con- 
verting alternating reciprocal motion into the continuous and 
uniform rotary motion required to twist the rope. This device 
is of interest partly because of its simplicity and effectiveness, 
partly because it seems not to have been recognized hitherto by 
students of technology. The mechanism consists of two wooden 
pulleys or sheaves, mounted one above the other in about the 
same plane, on wooden shafts supported by upright posts set in 
the ground, together with a strap or harness (a rope six or eight 
feet long) laid over the upper pulley and bent under the lower; 
the ends of this strap being grasped and alternately pulled by the 
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right and left hands respectively of the operator—usually a half- 
grown girl. The shaft of the lower pulley is prolonged in the 
line of the rope walk, and the initial loop of the rope is simply 
laid over its tip and fastened with a wooden pin. The entire 
apparatus is rude, being hewn out of mesquite and ironwood 
and put together with no other tools than ‘machete, ax, and awl. 
It is represented in the accompanying figure, drawn by Mr Wells 
M. Sawyer from oral description. Within reasonable limits the 


dimensions are immaterial and determined by convenience of 
the maker, though commonly the lower pulley is the larger and 
the more carefully rounded. The average dimensions may be, for 
the upper pulley twelve inches in diameter by two inches in 
thickness, and for the lower fifteen inches in diameter and two 
and a half inches in thickness ; the groove in the upper pulley 
is commonly V-shape, and that in the lower U-shape and suffi- 
ciently broad to accommodate easily both strap ends. In none 
’ of the observed cases were the pulleys turned ; they were simply 
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rounded by the eye, and subsequently squared and centered on 
the shafts by means of wooden wedges driven into the rudely 
chopped eyes. 

‘The operation of the apparatus is simpleand easy in appearance, 
though actually it requires a sleight gained only by considerable 
experience. To illustrate it more clearly, the strap in the illustra- 
tion is drawn with a taper. Neglecting the initial or starting ma- 
nipulation, it is as follows: The left-hand end of the strap is slack- 
ened, perhaps so far as to fall away from the lower pulley, while 
the right-hand end is pulled strongly and steadily ; the weight 
of the slack end gives the central part of the strap a moderate 
frictional hold on the upper pulley and a still better hold on the 
lower, which accordingly rotates at the rate of pull. At the end 
of this pull (ordinarily about thirty inches) the right-hand end 
is cast quite slack, while the left-hand end is pulled steadily ; 
this gives a slight frictional hold on the upper pulley, which 
gradually checks its momentum and motion, meantime giving 
the requisite frictional hold on the lower pulley to rotate it at 
the rate of pulling. At the end of this pull the first movement 
is repeated, and so on indefinitely. The effect, under the ma- 
nipulation of a skillful operator, is to give uniform rotary motion 
to the lower pulley, while the motion of the upper pulley is 
irregular, ranging from a rate corresponding with that of the 
lower to a slight reverse rotation about the end of each left-hand 
pull. The solid wooden pulleys are of course sufficiently heavy 
to act as balance wheels, and it is probable that the elasticity of 
the whole mechanism, including the incipient rope in the hands 
of the rope-maker, contributes toward the steadiness of motion. 

The mechanism is medified somewhat by different rope- 
makers—indeed, no two are exactly alike in form and dimen- 
sions. In some cases the two pulleys are of approximately equal 
size, while in others the lower is much the larger. Again, the rude 
axles may be made thick, one or both, when the driving strap 
may be laid over and bent under the axles beside the pulleys, 
which then serve merely as balance wheels ; while the most skill- 
ful rope-makers use a double machine, in which another shaft 
(perhaps carrying a balance wheel) corresponding to the lower 
is mounted just behind it, the two shafts being connected by 
means of a rope belt in such manner that their motion corre- 
sponds as exactly as the rude mechanical construction permits. 
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Distant observations indicated that the harness also is modified 
somewhat by different operators. 

The work of the rope-maker also looks simple, though it 
requires a sleight only to be developed through years of experi- 
ence, particularly when two strands are twisted at the same time. 
Taking a truss (or large armful) of fiber, which he supports with 
the left hand, he with his right hand doubles a wisp over each 
of the shaft ends and fastens them by means of the pins, allow- 
ing the ends of the wisps to lie in contact with the truss; then 
the operator starts the machine, while at the same instant the 
rope-maker moves backward at such rate as to permit the squirm- 
ing wisps to lay hold of just the requisite quantity of fiber in the 
bundle; he continues backing away, using his right hand to aid 
the incipient rope in selecting fiber when necessary (though if 
he is skillful this necessity rarely arises) and to help his left in 
raising, lowering, and slightly turning the truss as the twisting 
strands creep about gathering material, until the last handful of 
fiber is consumed and he is at the end of the walk. He then 
has two strands of astonishingly uniform size, say a fifth or a 
quarter of an inch in diameter, according to the size of the pro- 
jected rope ; holding one in either hand, while the operator con- 
tinues driving the machine, he gradually tightens the twist, giving 
a tremulous or wavy motion to the strands in order that the ten- 
sion may be equalized from end to end; at length the two are 
brought together and allowed to intertwist at a rate controlled 
by the strength of his pull, the driving machine being kept in 
operation, and the twist, as before, being equalized by an undu- 
latory movement; finally the machine is stopped, the operator 
takes off the loops and brings them together, and the two-strand 
cord is done. These cords are commonly doubled to form four- 
strand ropes. When a single machine is used, an assistant is 
required, either to help take off the first strand while a second 
is made, or else to hold the center of the single strand while it 
is doubled by the rope-maker, who returns to the machine to 
complete the operation ; the rope walk in the latter case includ- 
ing additional paths. The ropes made by the single machine 
are generally inferior to those of the double apparatus, though 
three-strand cordage is sometimes made on the former. 

The greater part of the product of these primitive rope walks 
is used locally, but some of the better ropes are exported into 
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neighboring districts, at least as far westward as the Mexican 
National railway. 


The observations herein recorded were made in the autumn 
of 1891, during an extension of a geologic excursion through the 
southern states. The party in the portion of Mexico described 
comprised R. 'T. Hill, of the United States Geological Survey ; 
Anita Newcomb McGee, M. D., A. C. Truehart, of San Antonio, 
and the writer. The customary hospitality of Mexico—the grace- 
ful compound of Castilian courtesy with aboriginal communal- 
ity—was enjoyed by the party at Doctor Arroyo, at Miquihuana, 
where no white woman, and Bustamante, where no white man 
was ever seen before in the memory of the elders, and especially 
at Hacienda el Carmen, the principal center of ixtli-gathering 
and rope-making in the lechuguilla (Agave helerocantha) district. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Biological Problem of Today. By Professor Dr Oscar Hertwig, Director 
of the Second Anatomical Institute of the University of Berlin. Author- 
ized translation by P. Chalmers Mitchell, M. A. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. Price, $1.25. 

This is a translation of Hertwig’s “ Priformation oder Epi- 
genese,” the tract in which the most celebrated embryologist of 
Germany examines and discusses the theory of Weismann upon 
cell development and heredity. 

This theory owes its force to the fact that it involves certain 
hypotheses of cell structure suggested by the atomic theory of 
chemistry. As the latter supposes matter to be composed of 
atoms aggregated into molecules that give it its physical char- 
acters, so Weismann conceives that protoplasm is composed of 
ageregations of a still higher order, of biologic units or biophores, 
each of which has a complicated but definite molecular consti- 
tution that produces the special phenomena of cell activity. To 
account for the specialization of cells, he holds that each special 
kind contains a group of groups of biophores peculiar to itself. 
These groups he calls determinants, since they determine the spe- 
cial character of each class of cells. To account for hereditary 
transmission, he assumes that certain portions of the ovum and 
spermatozoon contain groups of determinants from all parts of 
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the body, and that these are associated into groups of a higher 
order termed ids. These collectively constitute the germ-plasm, 
which he holds is transmitted practically unchanged from gen- 
eration to generation. Itis,in fact, the old theory of encasement 
or preformation reappearing in a new dress. 

Hertwig holds that while there is reason to believe that pro- 
toplasm is made up of certain highly complicated units corre- 
sponding in the main to the biophores, as indeed had previously 
been surmised by Niigeli and De Vries, the further assumptions 
of Weismann are not warranted by what we know of biological 
phenomena. The entire ovum is not necessary for the formation 
of an entire individual, as assumed by his hypothesis, for both 
Hertwig’s and Wilson’s experiments show that by shaking apart 
the segmentation spheres (in Amphioxus) formed in the division 
of the ovum two embryos may be developed, each perfect, but 
smaller than usual. 

Many considerations are brought forward to show that the 
development of cells depends largely upon external stimuli rather 
than upon some mysterious internal group of specially arranged 
particles. The formation of galls and experiments with frogs’ 
eggs seem to show this conclusively. 

Space will not permit a detailed examination of this interest- 
ing subject, which is of the highest importance in all biological 
sciences, bearing as it does upon the phenomena of growth and 
development, the action of disease, the formation of varieties, 
races, ete. The book is an admirable piece of scientific criticism— 
clear, fair, and impartial. 


Sefior Juan Vucetich, chief of the statistical and anthropolog- 
ical identification office of the police of the province of Buenos 
Aires, has kindly forwarded to the Anthropologist a copy of his 
work (pages i-xvii, 1-203, with 2 charts), the title of which may 
be rendered in English as “ General Instruction for a System of 
Registration for the Province of Buenos Aires.” This is the sec- 
ond edition, revised and enlarged, the first having appeared in 
1895. 

The author in this elaborate and painstaking work, which 
though based upon the system of Bertillon is by no means a 
copy of it, gives in much detail the plan which he has suggested 
and which has been adopted in Buenos Aires for the identifica- 
tion of criminals. 
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Instead of the eleven measurements of Bertillon he takes but 
one, that of the body length, and seems to rely very largely upon 
the facia] characteristics, the contour of the face, the color of the 
eyes, shape and direction of ‘the eyebrows, nose, mouth, chin, 
and ears. The distinctive marks and sears are carefully noted 
and referred in location to the subdivisions of the body, of which 
over a hundred are given. Thumb-marks are also taken and 
preserved as a means of identification. Directions for taking 
photographs are also given. 

Sefor Vucetich’s system has not, of course, been in use long 
enough to afford a practical test of its efficiency, but there can be 
no doubt, if his directions are carried out with a care approach- 
ing to that with which they are framed, his plan must prove 
successful. 

This work and the introduction of such a system are evidences 
of the enlightened progress of the Argentine Republic. 

C. H. A. 


The Education of the Central Nervous System: A Study of Foundations, espe- 
cially of Sensory and Motor Training. By Reuben Post Halleck, M.A. 
(Yale). New York: The Macmillan Co. Price, $1.00. 

This is a pleasantly written book, made up mainly of excerpts 
and didactic discussion. ‘The author appears not to have under- 
taken any experiments or observations himself, and his opinions 
are therefore necessarily theoretical. It seems to dignify work 
like this overmuch to collect it into a book and give it a title 
that induces the reader to suppose that it contains the results of 
original investigations. The proper place for such essays is in 
the columns of the magazines, where they serve to while away 
an idle hour and are not mistaken for serious scientific work. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Historic DocuMENTS FROM THE FourTEENTH CENTURY B. C.— 
Since 1892, when the original text and translations of the clay 
tablets of Tell-el-Amarna were first published by the press, the 
insight into their importance for ancient history has steadily 
increased, and recently some writer has even declared them the 
most valuable documents for Oriental historiography of the pre- 
Islamitie epoch. Shortly after the discovery of the tablets the 

16 
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largest number were purchased by the Museum of Berlin and 
published by it in 1892. There were 160 tablets, many of them 
in a fragmentary condition. The British Museum obtained 82 
tablets, the majority in a perfect state of preservation. The 
trustees of that institution published them the same year. The 
Boulaq Museum at Gizeh, owned by the Egyptian government, 
has 60 of these precious relics, and a few only passed into the 
hands of private persons. Most of our readers are familiar with 
the fact that these tablets are written in Assyrian and contain 
the diplomatic correspondence between Egyptian subjects in 
Pheenicia, Palestine, and the East with two kings of Egypt of the 
fifteenth century B.C. Amenophis the Third (the last pharaoh 
of the xvur dynasty) and Amenophis the Fourth, called the 
“heretic ” because he introduced a sort of solar monotheism 
after a Babylonian model. Not only was this royal act a great 
shock to the utterly conservative Egyptian mind, but the trans- 
fer of the government seat from Thebes to a site near the present 
Tell-el-Amarna must have proved still more offensive. In the 
ruins of this ephemeral capital, about 150 miles south of Cairo, 
the clay tablets were found. Their text has just been reédited 
ina thoroughly revised form by Professor Hugo Winckler, trans- 
lated into German and English, and published by Reuther and 
Reichard, Berlin, of whose “ Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek ” it 
forms volume 5. Considering the manifold difficulties which 
still encumber the full understanding of these messages, the 
editor confesses that his edition can only be regarded as a tran- 
sitory essay for something better to come. A new comparative 
study of all the originals was needed to clear up doubtful pas- 
sages and to obtain the correct readings. Many texts are worded 
in an orthography partially faulty or fanciful, or were impressed 
into the soft clay with more imperfect tools than the regulation 
“chisel,” while others have suffered by breaks at the edges. 
There are many words and phrases not fully understood yet, in 
spite of the help afforded to theirstudy by the other monuments 
we have in the Assyrian dialect of this Semitic language, which 
shows the most ancient forms of all the dialects of the Semitic 
stock. Winckler has transcribed the texts by Roman letters. 
He separated all the syllables expressed by one cuneiform group- 
sign by hyphens, and every word commencing a new line is 
marked by a separate number in the Assyrian text, as well as 
in the translations. Long vowels are distinguished as such by 
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the macron. The authors of these messages placed their names, 
titles, and signatures at the head of the missive, like the Greeks 
and Romans, and not at the end of them, as Europeans have 
done since the beginning of the middle ages. The usual modes 
of allocution to kings and princes were set formulas of an official 
character, and appear to us rather servile, as the ‘‘ dust of thy 
feet,” “seven and seven times I fall down before you.” The 
central power in Egypt must have been at that time weak and 
irresolute, for many of the tablets report seditions, open revolts, 
and intrigues against the king and his vassals in the provinces, 
robberies and devastations perpetrated by the revolting chiefs. 
Other tablets enumerate at length the tributes destined or sent 
to Khuen-aten, “Glory of the sun-disk,” the royal name assumed 
by Amenophis tv; and when princesses and women of noble 
birth were married from Egypt to foreign potentates their trous- 
seaus and escorts are described at length. Many towns of Pho- 
nicia are mentioned, but in a form rather puzzling to Bible 
readers. Thus Beirut is called Biruna, Birutu, Tyrus; Sur-ri, 
Sidon ; Zimrida, Canaan ; Kina-ahna and Kinahi, Gaza ; Hazati, 
Azzati, Jaffa (Joppa) Yapu; and Memphis, Hikubta. 

The locality east of the Nile where, in 1887, an Egyptian peas- 
ant woman found the first of these tablets, has since then been 
ransacked repeatedly, though nothing of any consequence was 
found; but the gains already derived from this find (Winckler 
has 296 numbers) are so great for science that we may be thank- 
ful for this opportunity to set us thinking and studying about so 
many new facts and problems. To help further research the editor 
has added a glossary of words on 34 pages and a list of proper 
names of persons and places on 8 pages. The other volumes of 
the “ Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek,” under the editorship of Pro- 
fessor Eberhard Schrader, contains historic, administrative, com- 
mercial, and poetic texts in large numbers, which will be of 
appreciable assistance to the students of the Tell-el-Amarna 
tablets, for they are worded in Assyrian also. The recent dis- 
coveries of inscriptions at Nippur, near the Persian gulf, has 
brought to light monuments believed to date five to seven thou- 
sand years before’ our era, a fact which cannot fail to stimulate 
the study of cuneiform literature in an unprecedented degree. 

A. S. GatTscHET. 


1 Cf. last annual report of the Archeological Institute, Boston, Mass, 
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THe Tarasco LancuaGE of Michoacan, western Mexico, has 
been recorded and published in vocabularies, grammars, and 
religious texts at various times since 1551. In the year named 
a Franciscan missionary, Juan B. B. de Lagunas, issued the 
first compendium of the language in the City of Mexico. He 
was followed, in 1559, by Fray M. Gilberti, and, as the Indians 
speaking Tarasco formed a very considerable population, many 
apostles of the Catholic faith were sent to reclaim these natives 
for Christianity. The Tarasco language is spoken in almost all 
parts of Michoacan and northward into the state of Guanajuato. 
The early territorial capital of the tribe was Tzintzuntan; the site 
of the present capital, Morelia, was then called Juagangaro. The 
local names throughout this territory end frequently in -ro, which 
forms a locative case; thus Querétaro signifies “ at the place of 
the ball-play.” The Nahua people under the leadership of the 
Aztecs attacked them, but never succeeded in subjugating them. 
An ancient and highly interesting Spanish account, which prob- 
ably belongs to the period between 1570 and 1590, bears the title 
“Ritos y ceremonias del antiguo reino de Michoacan ;” the anony- 
mous author has added illustrations to the text in water-colors. 
It is preserved in the Library of Congress at Washington, and a 
revised copy of the work is in possession of Dr Nicolas Ledn. 
That gentleman has for several years been the editor of the 
Museo Michoacano, an octavo periodical, and has published 
therein many interesting and valuable historical articles, which 
have been the means of directing the attention of the scientific 
world to the isolated Tarasco people. 

Through the joint efforts of Dr Leén and the French linguist, 
Raoul de la Grasserie, study of the Tarasco language has recently 
been resumed, and the results of their researches are now pre- 
sented to students of linguistics in a more scientific form than 
has previously been the case. The work appears under the title, 
Langue tarasque; grammaire, dictionnaire—textes traduits et analysés 
par Raoul de la Grasserie et Nicolas Leén. Paris: J. Maisonneuve, 
1896. (8°, pp. 293.) The volume forms number 19 of the Bib- 
liotheque linguistique américaine. 

The definitions of the words and the rendering of the religious 
texts are in French, and are arranged in double columns. By this 
work the study of the Tarasco language is greatly facilitated. 

A. 8S. GATSCHET. 
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